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PREFACE 

£ major emphasis of federal education policy, especially, pver the last 16 
years, has been to support programs fpr children who are in need of special 
assistance — limited -English Speaking students, children of migrant families, 
the handicapped, ethnic minorities, and the poor. 

Under the Congressional leadership of such individuals as Congressman 
Carl Perkins, ChaiM^nan pFthe House Education and Labor Committee and Senator ' 
Claiborne Pell, Chairman Of the Senate Sub-Committee on Education, several * v 
landmark pieces of 1 legislation have underscored the Federal commitment to 
proraotirtg equal educational oppor trunities to« these targeted giroups* of students. 

By far the l^fjgest of these programs for elementary and secondary school 
students across the country is Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. projects ' funded under this title are primarily designed to help children 
farthest behind in school catch up with other students in the basic subjects 
of reading, language arts, and mathematics. The largest component of Title I 
is intended to provide extra and specially-designed services ^Ln schools that 
traditionally ^receive the fewest* resources — schools with high concentrations 
of poor students. - , 

^ p . - - 

Ttie next* several, years will be marked by considerable deliberation ^nd possibly 
significant redirection-of the federal role in. education. Policymakers in the 
Executive Branch and Congress will need basic inforaati'on about the purposes, 
services delivered, costs, and effectiveness of existing federally-sponsored 
education programs, a$ d Of the hundreds of thousands 'of teachers ,. administrators , 
and parents' responsible for making. Title I work. . " » 4 

The National Advisory Council on .the Education of Disadvantaged Children (NACEDC) 
has a statutory mandate to "review and evaluate the administration and operation" 
of iSLtle I and to report .to" the Congress and* the President on the effectiveness 
of this and Other programs aimed at improving the educational*attainment of 
educationally deprived children. 1 Although* the Council officers in Washington, 
D.C. , its members 'are , community and educational leaders from*.across the nation. 
Council members include # parent of Title I children, local Title I administrators 
and teachers, community and civi,l rights leaders, academicians, and representatives 
^Of Indian, Hispanic , Black, migrant, non-public, and/ other children eligible for 
Title I services. < ' 

The Council believes that the decisions njade over the next few years .about 
federally-sponsored education programs will b'£ improved if decision-makers 
have access to a synthesis of recent information on existing ^programs , much of 
which is of ten- reported only in disparate and voluminous documents in limited 
circulation. This factfcaok -represents the Ccmncil 's *at tempt to provide straight- 
forward apswers to* fundamental questions about Title I. It summarizes the most 
relevant existing information contained in detailed and technical reports and 
studies, and organizes this information around the , most frequently asked questions 
about the program I. * — ^ - - 

Readers who desire ^a more in-depth information on the issues and data summarized 
in this sourcebook will find a listing of m^jor .research arid survey reports in 
the "Selected Re ferences"* section dt the end* of this book. 



TITLE I, TODAY SUMMARY FACT SHEET 

Are Title I, School District Programs Effective? ^ 

. V Stable Title I programs which focus on improving reading and mathematics 
I skills can .result in dramatic achievement gains for Title I students". 

r* 

T itle I achieveme nt datajreported- by states consistently show better* 
than montn-by-montK test score gains for students who would otherwise 
bellow achievers* 

. • •» 

Titled has been effective in getting extra funds to poor school districts 
and schools, and also in serving as a model for states in starting 
and designing their own programs for low achieving or poor students. 

What Do Title I Dollars Buy? 

Over 86 percent of all Title I dollars is used by schopl districts to 
♦provide specially designed supplementary programs for educationally 
deprived children inpoor schools. . / 

• ( Remedial reading and basic mathematics are, by far, the subject areas 
, most frequently supported by Title I funds- 



• Title I services involve ^smaller classes , more hou rs of instruction . 

in reading and math, special teachers and aides, and more varied instructional 
•> approaches and materials. 

' . # /» 

• . In 19y60> grants totaling $209.6 million were' provided to SEAs to meet 

the special educational needs of the children of migrant farmworkers 
and fishermen. ' » 

« 

Approximate^ 225,500 handicapped children in 3,900 state schools and * < 

• 3,100 school districts received services funded by the Title I Program 
for Handicapped Children. . 6 

,' » 

Who Participates in Title I, School District Program's? 

Over 87 percent of 'the 16,000 school districts nationwide participate 

• in the Title I program.. More than 4.9 million public schoolchildren 

and 135,140 non-public school children, totaling approximately 5.2 million 
.children received Title I, services in school year 1979-80. 

■ • * • ' 1 

An equivalent of 241,827 full-time teachers, aides, administrators, 
and other professional and support staff were employed in Title I 
projects iti fiscal year 1979. ' . * 

> 

In those schools with Title I programs, 34 percent of 'Jfihe- compensatory 
education students are black, compared with 19 iercenMfi the total 
enrollment; 54 perceat are white , 'compared witfh 75 percen< of the total < 
enrollment; 10 percent are Spanish suraaaad, compared with 5 percent 
of the total enrollment* ~f 

• Title 'I teachers tetid to have .more specialized inservice training and 
more courses in instructional techniques than regular teachers in Title A* 

* schools . v x. 

• Title I Ms led tne wa^ in recognizing the value of involving parents 
in the decisionmaking and instruc tibnal aspects of their chiltjren's* 
education.,; In 197$, 265,755 Title^I pa%ents*were members of the program's ' , 
parent advisory councils and more than 431,000 participated in other 

Title I activities such .as home tutors, in-class aides, and organizers 
of special events^ * • s ' • . . 



INTRODUCTION 

Poverty and poor performance in school go hand in hand. They cause 
students to drop-out of school, and they foster unemployment, crime, add 
more poverty. Prior to the 1960's little was being done to break this so- 
called cycle of poverty. At that time, most children in the nation's poorest 
schools had two strikes against them. They suffered from the deprivations 
of g;ro^ng up in poverty and when they entered school, they received fewer 
educational resourc.es, were taught in larger classes by less experienced 
and less well-trained teachers, and had virtually rio special programs to 
help them catch up with other children in basic academic skills. 

In 1965 Congress passed #hat remains the largest program in this country 

to he Lp' low-achieving children in poor areas do better in school; This program, 

Title ,1 of the 0 Elementary an£ Secondary Education Act, fundfed S.n fiscal year 

• . s . 

1980 at $3.2 billion, serves over 5. 2 million .elementary and secondary students 

in public and noh-public schools. It pays, for an equivalent of almost 100,000 

t full-time j^e ache rs and more than 100,000 educational aideS in approximately 

14',000 school districts nationwide.* On average, Title I provides each child 

served arf additional $436 in educational services which represents an increase 

of about 34 percent n«^e than these students normally receive from static 

1 * c % 

and local sources. 

... •-, ■ .. • /*-•■• 

• A growing body of research demonstrates that low-achieving students-/ • v 
wHo participate in Title I, on average', make greater* academic gains*thad[ * - t 
do similar types of students ^ot receiving Title •! ot pther compensatory^ 

services. * • f 

f * 

ix 



This factbook is organized around three questions frequently asked about 

». ^ 

this program: 

• Are Title I programs effective?* 

• What do Title I dollars buy? 

4 * 

• Who participates in Title I projects? 

>To better understand the answers to these questions it is helpful to 
know how Title I is administered. 

In enacting Title I, Congress, recognized that districts with concentrations 
of poor students usually do not have adequate resources fffim state and local 
sources tg offer extra services for their lowest achieving students. Congress 
also recognized that rules are needed to ensure that states and school districts 
actually spend their Title I dollars on educationally disadvantaged children 
in the poorest schools and to increase th§ likelihood that Title I projects 
would be effective. < Finally, Congress b%Lieved that federal, state, and 
j local levels of government should share the responsibilities for Title Is 
administration. 

Thus, the primary roles of the federal government are to (1) determine 
how n$ch Title I money each state .will receive and distribute the funds, 
{2$ establish the rules under which the program operates, and . (3) -review 

and monitor the per formance^of the states and schobl di$tricts to ertsure 

• * \ *' " 

that th^ ruj.es are observed... 

States ar£ responsible for 00 helping school districts understand 

§ Title I rules, (2) ensuring i^at the districts use their Title' I funds as 

**** * . 

intended by. Congress, and (3)| submitting to the Department of Education assurances 



which describe how the program funds were spent and reports which evaluate 

' *~ • . 

local programs . * , 



ERLC . - ' ■ J 



s 



School districts are responsible for (1) selecting Title I schools and - 
stddents, (2) designing programs and delivering services to eligible students, 
and (3) submitting accounting reports and 'evaluation results to-the stata_ >_ 



In practice, however, these administrative responsibilities are highly 
intertwined. The Department of Education allocates funds to the states, 
which in i^jrn distribute funds to school districts. ' (Tfie "Glossary" section . 
of this factbook describes in more detail the rules or program requirements 
for Title I, and Appendix A presents a state-by-state, list of Title I expenditures 
and enrollments.) School districts must .first, however, submit an application 
for Title I funds. The requirements for spending Title I dollars are meant 
to increase the likelihood that Title I services supplement not substitute 
for local resources, are of the highest quality, and result in increased ; 
student achievement. . m ^ ' 

r • 
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ARE TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICT PROGRAMS EFFECTIVE? 

The. siiccess of Title t is usually Judged by examinining test "score -gains 
in reading and mathematics. Judged by this^criterion, . Title I is a success. 



Recertt national achievement score/ata from a number of source's consistently 
document gains for Title I students significantly exceeding those of.other 
needy students not served by Title I. ' 



Improving The Academic, Achievement of Title I Students in Basic Skills - 

Early national evaluations (1965-1974) of. Title I's impact on "improving 
*<■ ' ^ < 

achievement gains in reading and mathematics were discouraging. 1 However, 

some. of these early studies failed to take into account the frequent use 

of Title I funds, for general aid in those early years and others were conducted 

with highly questionable methodologies. For Gkmple, the TEMPO .study of 

14 districts', receiving Title I-funds found no significant gains in .student 

-.'>,' ' • * 

achievement when it compared the gains of the students in 1967 with Title" I 

I i » 

to the gains in the^revious year, before Title 1 programs started in these 
schools. This study,, however, used average classroom achievement of all 
students for the study's schools rather than focusing on thfc achievement of 



Title I participant*. 



Since 1975., carefully designed studies consistently report that Title I 
programs do. improve students 1 performance in reading and math over the school 
year; moreover, the most recent study report? that students seem to maintain 

e i 

these increases when they "graduate" fr6m Title I programs. . 

In 1977, the National Institute of Education reported on the reading • 
and mathematics achievement of Title I students 'in 400 classrooms. Included 
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in this study were classrooms with stable Title I programs which emphasized 
improving reading and mathematic skills pf low-achieving students* While 

s \ 

these classrooms were not rarfdomly selected, the students came from a, range 
of income levels and ethnic backgrounds, and the schools they attended were 
in urban, rural, and metropolitan areas in both the North and the South. 
The study found: v 1 * . »* . 

• Title I students an first grade made an average gain of 12 months 
in reading and 11- mbnths in mathematics in the seven-month - period 
between the fall and spring testing. - < * 

• Title I 'students in the third grade' gained 8 months in reading 
and 12 months in mathematics over fche same time period. ^ 

Both of these results were higher than would be expected without the 

* * » 

special services provjLdfcd by the program. Iris Rothberg, Deputy Director 

* * • 

of the study notes, "While we cannot, conclude from the results that all compen- 
satory education students are gaining ^s much as those who participated in 
the study, the results indicate Aat school districts pan and do create the 
conditions necessary to ,mdke compansatory instructional services effective." , 

ihe National Diffusion Network'^ publication,. Educational Programs \That 
Work , provides otie of x *the more derailed sources of information demonstrating 
that Title I promotes programs that resuf^ in marked achievement gains for' 
educationally disadvantaged children. This catalog describes those "exemplary" 
projects approved by the Department of Education's Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel (JDRP) for national dissemination and replication. Each approved project 
must provide objective evidence of its effectiveness. Of the 140- projects 
listed ^nd described in the Fall, 1980 edition, 53 were developed with* Title I 
funds. • Appendix B presents a "Sampler" of these Title I-funded exemplary 



projects: 
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Other recent national surveys and studies that do not focus only on 
exemplary programs report higher achievement gains by Title I students than ■ 
would be expected in the* absence of the program* Stanford^ Research ^Institute 
collected and analyzed 283 state-level reports on Title I completed during 
the 1969-74 school years. In calculating average monthly g$ins from pre- arid 
post-test data, the survey report determined: 

*- 

The average of the reported monthly grains are consistently near 
1.1 month's gain for each month in Title I. • • . In terms of the 
unofficial standard of success, which is- a month's gain for a month 
in the program, Title I must be judged a significant success. 5 

A February 1980 report from the Department of Education to Congress 

summarizes the' reading, achievement data from 23 states (representing about 

14 percent of the "'title I reading students) that had voluntarily used new 

standardized reporting procedures'. Again-, these data show a pattern of student 

improvement in reading and mathematics exceeding that expected in the absence 

of Title -I services. The report also points out that these data should be 

interpreted cautiously since they were collected from different years and 

different sources for Title 1/non-lfitle I comparisons,, the reporting methods » 

6 

were new, and the sample was incomplete. Nevertheless, these preliminary 

* • * 
state survey data suggest that new 'standardized, reporting procedures are 

beginning *to pay off by providing comparable achievement! data across states 

which closely correspond to^national study .findings. 

One such analysis, the "Study of Compensatory Beading Programs", gathered 
reading achievement d^ta foy children in grades I, 4', and 6 served by Title I 
and other compensatory education programs during the 1972-73 school year. 



•The study .employed six analytic techniques, five of which indicated that 
compensatory education students tend to catch up with non-compejisatory education 
students when they received additional basic skills instruction. The sixth 
analytic method showed that compensatory education students made similar 
achievement gains to the gains of non-compensatory students. 7 

The most comprehensive federal study of Title I's achievement impacts 
is the Sustaining Effects Study. The recently released Interim Report of 

this study •summarizes data collected in 250 public elementary schools in, 

J ' • 

grades 1 through 6 during the 1976-77 school year and documents that: * •. 

Title I i* effective in improving" the reading- achievement of students 
m the first, second, and third grades; . ▼ 

• Title I is effective in improving the math performance of students 
in all elementary grades. 8 

<3~ ' • '0 

fhe Sustaining Effects Study is the first large-scale* study of Title I's 
impact on improving basic skills for the disadvantaged over more than one 

school year. When completed, the study will report growth over a three-year 

-r 

period for students receiving different types of Title I services over different 

time periods and the pattern of student performance after Title I services 

end for them. The Interim Report, which discusses the preliminary findings 

over a two year period, found that students who lose their Title I services 

because they "graduate" from Title I programs continue to perform at a relatively 

i * 
higher level than would fie expected had,they not received compensatory education 
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services. 
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'Finally, the National Assessment q£ Eduqational Progress reports in*. 

J • 

.*/•-. 
1981' that disadvantaged students 1 reading scores have increased rather 

dramatically over the last ten years* This study, sponsored by the National 

Institute of Education, first surveyed a nationally respresentat-ive sample 

of elementary and secondary students, in 1970, and repeated the reading skills 

survey in 1975 and again in 1980. Overall-,., the analysis concludes that 

elementary school students are reading bettef today than were elementary >* 

school children in 1970 and that junior and senior high school students "are 

generally reading as well as their 1970 counterparts. However, those groups 

which traditionally scored below the national level showed the most impressive 

gains. Black elementary ^school students closed the gap between themselves 

and other elementary students by 6.0 percentage poiht\s. Although still scoring 

' * - . a , * 

about 11 percentage points below the national average ,» black 13-year-olds 
narrowed the gap by 3.4 percentage points. 



The National Assessment also asked a panel of reading experts to identify 

* . — V " 

a number of specific activities that may have contributed to suchgains. 

The panel of teachers, teacher trainers, and researchers cited federal aid 

. 10 
for reading instruction in elementary schools as one of the primary factors. * 

Congressman 'Carl Perking", chairman of the House Education and Labor Committee 

commented : , 

•\ I am extremely etj^fcursged by the results of this third reading assessment, 
in particular the significant gains for nine-year-olds from rura^ and 
disadvantaged urbaijnKareas. To me this data strongly suggest that pur 
Federal education programs, especially Title I, which is focused on ele- 
mentary students from 'disadvantaged backgrounds, are working well.**" 

<However, the success ^f Title I in increasing achievement as measured 
by test scores for participating students reflects only one of. the several 
program objectives which have evolved gradually over time. 



The Evolving Objectives of Title I 

When Title I was enacted in 1965,. its architects and supporters, had 
a variety of expectations for the program. Some saw Title I as the first 

step toward federally- financed general aid for American schools. Others 

* I * 

wanted and hoped for more. Some wanted to equalize per pupil expenditures 
across states is well as within school districts. Others. were searching 
for a w&y to reform the nation's schools. And still others sought to help 
disadvantaged children escape the cycle of poverty. 

* Since 1965, the original legislation has been expanded and refined through 
seven major revisions or reauthorizations- The last reauthorization in 1978 
extended the program until 1983 (P.L. 95-561). The initial goals of the program 

3 It 

have become considerably more defined through the debates accompanying these 
^ proceedings, the .revisions themselves and official legislative reports. 

In conducting a compensatory education study in^l977, NIE identified 

three "clearly discernible" purposes of Title I from the legislation and 
» * 

other formal Congressional* statements: t - 




• to provide supplementary funds to school^ districts and schools 
in relation to their numbers of low-income children; 

% V » 

• to target specially-designed services to the lowest achieving students 
in these schools; and, % 

• ultimately, to contribute to achievement goals for students who * m 
would otherwise be loy achievers.^ y 

The multiple and evolving goals of Title I require that the program?s 
impact be assessed in the context of its other major purposes. 

• . • f 
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Providing Supplementary Funds for School Districts and Schools in Low- Income v 
Areas ; ^ : 

Prior to the passage of Title I, there was almost' 1 no special funding 
for low-achieving students in poor schools. In fact, schools at that time 
with high numbers or percentages of students from poor families had lower 
per pu^il expenditures, fewer and less qualified teachers and other professional * 
staff, and fewer textbooks /and other instructional materials. Both within 

and across school districts, children in poor schools were not receiving 

• 14 
services comparable to students in wealthier attendance areas. 

Tifle I has not "solved" these fundamental educational inequities. It 

appears, however, that the program is « far more effective in closing the funding 

gap between rich and poor school districts than other state and\ Federal ' > 

programs. An NIE analysi^ Title J Funds Allocation: The Current Formula, 

reported in 1977 that: f ^ 

Title I is markedly more redistributive than, oth6r %tate* and Fe<Ssr*al 
* aid programs. ... A recent study of aid programs^ in education, 

welfare, and other -areas suggests that Title I might be the most 
redistributive of all Federal domestic programs providing funds 
to jurisdictions. * * . Only food stamp programs came close to 
equaling this apparent redistributive effect [of Title I]. S 

Evidence also suggests that Title I has been influential in raising ^ 
state and local awareness of the need for and benefits of providing additional 
funcls for basic skills instruction to educationally deprived children. For 
example, prior to 1965, only three vStates had small pilot compensatory education 
programs. Since then, several states^have begun or expanded their own 
programs, for the disadvantaged. In 1976 sixteen state* allocated approximately 



bK|C 

\ ^ 



$364 million for educationally disadvantaged or poor children, increasing, r ' 

the level of support for^compensatory education by 20 percent above Title I ;> 

17 * * 

funding. From extensive interviews, NIE reports that: 

The coordinators of state compensatory programs agreed that 
Title I was necessary f or . the success o ( f their own efforts, 
t Title I established the principle of special assistance to 
.disadvantaged children and created a model that others followed. 
Without it, they argued, few* States would have initiated, or would 
continue, funding for this special purpose . ,J, ° 

Title I, then, has been effective not only in. providing extra funds 
to poor school districts and schools, but also in serving as a model for 
state programs for low-achieving or poor students. 

Improved Targeting, of Specially-Designed gervices to Low-Achieving Children 

Congrls^has long recognized that Title I funds generally are not sufficient 
tp serve all educationally deprived children in a ^ school district. The Title /~> 
I law stipulat-es, therefore, that projects be "of sufficient size, scope, 
and quality" to'ertsure that there is a reasonable chance for the projects 
to be successful. 

\ 

Over time-. Title 1 has been increasingly successful at concentrating 
funds rather than spreading* its limited resources as general aid. The cross-time 
data in Table I demonstrate 'this trend. Row I shows tiiat approximately 
5.5 million students met Title- I's eligibility criteria for poverty in 1966; 
yet more than 8.2 Million students actually^ar ticipated in the program (Row II). 4 
This is 4lmost one-and-a-half times the number of formula-eligible 'children 
and strongly suggests the general aid nature of Title I programs at that 
time (Row III). Indeed,- studies of Title I"s early years (especially between 
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Table I: Targeting Figures 'for Titlt X 
From 1966 Co 1973* 



1966 



1970 1974 



1975 



I. 


Children counted for 
LEA Entitlements 
(in ■illions) b 


3,331 


6,932 


6,247 


9,043 


II. 


Participating 


8,233 


7,323 


6,100 


3,153 


III. 


Percent Participating 
•of Counted 


149 


r 

. 108 


98 


37 


IV. 


Per-Pupil Expenditure 
(unadjusted) 


$116.46 


5161.98 


3247.75 


5378.32 


V. 


Per-Pupii Expenditure 
(adjusted for iaflac.o 


h) $119.81 


$139.82 


5167.73 


$193.71 


VI. 


Total Title I 
Appropriation 
(in Billions) > 


31,193 


51,339 


$1,653 


52,247 


VII. 


Total Title I 
Appropriation 
Adjusted for inflation 
(in Millions) 


91,217 


**.131 


51.232 


$1,162 



* Figures derived froa tables provided by Department of Health, ' 
Education X and Welfare, Office of Education. 

Figures foJ Row. I and II include ,aly "educationally disadvantaged" 
children, but do not include handicsppe*, juvenile delinquents. 
Migrants, or children in agencies for the neglected. 

Adjusted figures art derived froa the eireau-of labor Statistics 
Consuner Price Index for All Urban Coos users Tf.s. City Averaae* 
with 1967 as base year.' > * 

•S001CE: Kirat, Hichael and t*cb«rd Jcag. *The Utility of a 



Longitudika; Approach in Assassins lapleseotation: 
A Thirteen Year View of Title I, ESEA H Educational 
Evaluation and Policy AnaWsia . 2 (Sepeesber-October 
1900*, p. 23* ^ 



1966 and 1970) document that many school districts were using Title' I funds 

for general aid rather than, for specially targeted programs for disadvantaged 

20 " ' 

children. In contrast, in 1978, while about 9 million students were counted 

in the Title I eligibility^formula (Row I), only 5.1 million actually riarti- 
cipated in the program (Row II) or about two-thirds <fcf the formula-eligible 
students (Row IJI) , indicating improved concentrating of limited Title I . a 
funds^ / * ' , 
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* The result of this improved concentration of funds is illustrated in ^ 
Rows IV 'and V of 13§|>le I. Even allowing for, the effects of inflation, Title I 
pejr pupil expenditures Increased by over 60 percent during this period- An 
" inspection of Row VII reveals that during the same time per-pupil expenditures 
were increasing, the total appropriation fofc .if^tle I dollars adjusted c for 
inflation actually declined by 5 percent,- It appears, therefore, that the 
larger per-pupil expenditures were due to improved concentration of funds 
rathfer t;han additional appropriations. 

Two other recent studies of Title I participants have found that, in 

* — *■ * . 

terms of percentages, children with the lowest achievement scores in pOor 

2L 

schools <tre the primary recipients of Title I services. .. These 'services- 
include extra hours of instruction in reading and math, smaller &classes, 
more individual attention, specially designed materials, and teachers^who 
have more inservice and college training in teaching reading^ and math. 

In sum, l^:le I makes a difference. Over time, the program has. been 
increasingly successful in targeting special services to low-achieving students 
^growing body of studies show that Title I students can make better than 
month-by-month gains in reading and mathematics and that these gains often 

significantly exceed those of other needy students not served *T>y* the program, 

\ 
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WHAT DO TITLE I DOLLARS BUY? 

• fa * * 1 

In enacting Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Congress 

recognized that* children £rom low- income families have special educational 

.» ■ ' x - 

needs and that school districts with concentrations of low-income families 

* V 
lacked the. resources "to support adequate educational programs" to address 

these special needs-. Congress, therefore, declared "it to be the policy 

of the United States to provide financial assistance ... to Ideal educational 

agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from low income fdluilies 

to expand and improve their educational programs" to meet "the special educational 

needs of educationally deprived children." Congress later added ptograms to 

serve the children of certain migrant parents, neglected or delinquent children, . 

and handicapped children in state operated institutions, and Indian children. 

4 ' * " . ■ 

To carry out Congressional policy, local school district arid state 

educational departments design and operate programs funded under Title I to 

address the special needs of thqse disadvantaged children. 



f tcm tt H» tm TitU 1 ttolUr — Uut Dm* It 9*j1 



\ fttmt mi 
Tatal 



•44 


H.I 


1.3 


.4 


> 

• Km fry ScW*l District* 


iftm 
Program 

-Migrant; 








-9—41- 
c*»ooo 


e 

u 

M 
W 


5 

-4 


> 


tacta* 


m 

C 






Dollo- 


i 

• 

m 

■j 


O 


i 




w 




• 9 — : — 

) „f $2«?lft.3 a 


SJff.2 


34«.3 


$13 



Total 

toot 



13.21 J .2 



MOtCSt gaaa4 •» attatooot ftgaraa^foa ft 1990 in o*p*MLWa taataa 
by ff. S. Boaattawat *f UwC'ttoo. 

*I*ct»aoa faalc *#4 c w c on traflow grant a. 

*5tikja«t *4 jovtooata In Migrant Tcoaafar tocor* Sjttan. 
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As illustrated in Figure L, over 86 percent of all Title I dollars is " ^° 

• % « * ^ 

used by school districts to provide specially designed supplementary programs 
for educationally deprived children in poor schools* Just under 12 percent # 
is provided to states for targeted assistance to children* of Emigratory 

o 

farmers or fishermen, to handicapped children in state agencies^ and to neglected 
t . ° K , x 

or delinquent children. Of the remainder, 1.5 percent is set aside to reimburse if 

o 

states for performing the administrative functions connected with Title I, 

and .5 percent is reserved to improve local evaluations of Title- 1 and to *. 

2 . \ ^ 

assess the program's effectiveness. 



I. Title I . School District Programs 



Since school districts have considerable flexibility in how they 
use their Title I funds, there is/no single example of a Title I program. • 
Title I projects differ from district to district as do other educational 
programs. 



School districts determine which schools will receive Title I funds \ 
and which students will rcfceive what kind of services based on a localNassess- 
ment of the specific needs of the children in each school. The law add regulations 
require that programs be targeted to schools in the poorest neighborhoods* 
that the , students in greatest educational need .to be served first and that 
the* services provided with Title I funds be in addition to the rfegular services 
provided to ^sVudents from state and local sources. The law also stipulates ^ 
that school districts establish advisory councils to encourage parent* involve- 
ment -in the planning, carrying out, and evaluating of Title I projects. 
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Figure U: What Do Title I Funds Buy 
at thf Scnool District Level? 



J 




•* Auxiliary Services ' ' 

' • 4.62% 
SOLKCE: ME, Com pensatory Education Ser>i<;p« . 1977. p. 19 

; Although each school district 's' Title I program is unique, some 

national patterns exist., figure II illustrates that school'districts use 

Title 1 funds primarily for direct instruction 'for participating students, 

spending,- on average, three quarters of their TiSe I allotment on these 

Classroom services. This instruction is most frequently in remedial readini 

and mathematics W elementary school" students farthest behind. Another ' 

one-fiith of these Title I^funds pay far other- expenses directly related 

to classroom services; those expenses include salaries fpr support personnel, 

" . ' "* \) 

fringe benefits, equipment, building maintenance and capital outlays.- 

* Less than 5 percent- of the total school district-Tifele I budget is used 
to fund auxiliary services such as parent involvement activities, libraries 
health and nutritional services, and counseling, with the exception of expenditures 
for parent involvement activities, including parent advisory councils, the 
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proportion of *Ti£le I monies spirit on auxiliary services had declined by 

. 20 percent from 1973 to 1978. Library services and guidance programs have 

<^ 3 
been the first to be dropped or reduced. * * 

Since thfere are insufficient .Title I funds to serve all eligible schools 
and students or provide compensatory instruction in every subject area and 
grade level, school districts must often select the subject areas and grade 

t — -> 

levels in which they will use their Title I f uncfs . 

Remedial reading and basic'^athematics are the subject areas most frequently 
supported with Title I funds as Figure III demonstrated . Over 86 percent 
of Title, I compensatory services are in those areas; remedial reading/language 
arts alone accounts for 'Amos t two-thirds of the Title I instructional programs. 
In 1977 the National Ins titu te t of Education reported t&at 95 percent o'f all 

Figure III: Compensatory Instruction Received by 
Title I Students by Subject 197JV79 ' 




V 

E.S.L. 3.0%" 
Number of Students 



173,480 



. Number of Students 
599,441 
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SOURCE: figure*. derived from unpublished table -FY 1978 

Number of PuiTtrtinrtrr* ^bo KeceUed hnWurlinmil uud 
Service Activities in Title I Pni^roiii*: LKA Pro^riim 
PurtScipariH friiml.ciH.liWiiiiie Area*", U.S. Dentin mem 

\ KiS-Kdxuuiiiiitk < ^_ 

4 .... ... .24 



fc.S.L. tneutiM "En^linh u» Second Liinguajse" 
*i.e„ pre-Hchonl reiidiu«»»». «cience. etc. 
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Title" I districts provide supplementary reading /language ar*s as -part of ^ ' 
.their compensatory education, offerings. Other instructional* areas -funded 
in whole or in part by Title I include pre-school readiness programs, social ^ 
studies/cultural awareness, science, vocational skills, services for handicapped 
children, and English as "a Jsecond language (ESL) instruction. 

Of the approximately' 5,2 million students served in Title I programs 
in 1979, almost three-quarters were in grades" 1-6 while a' fifth were in grades j: 
7-12, and less- than 7 percent . attended pre-K or kindergarten programs. 5 >' 

Quality of Instructional Services in Title I School' District Program/ 
While school districts design a variety of programs with Title I # 

% 

* i • . * 

funds, overall, services received by- Title I students differ in'impartant 

ways from those received by non-compensatory students in the same school/ 

/ — ' 

On average, Title I services involve smaller classes, more hours of instruction 
in readihg and math, special teachets and aides, and mQre varied instructional 
approaches and. materials. , . * ' 



' Claste Size 

s 



The "Sustaining Effects Study sponsored by the Department of Education 
.found that while Title 'I students receive their instruction in classes smaller 
than ones for regular students, thfe major difference is that Title I students 
are taught in small group settings by special teachets "and 'aides. The NIE* 
Compensatory Education Study Reported that the average class size for compensatory 
instruction is 9 students for remedial reading and 12 students for math. 
_ These 7, class. sizes are significantly smaller than an average homeroom size 

de 

\ 



6 ' 

of 27 students in the Title I schools studied. . ^ 



Instructional Time 

Even though the number of hours in a school day is fixed, Title I 
. students receive considerably more hours of instruction, 6n the average, * 
in the basic skills areas of reading and nattr than do>r6gular students* These 
comparisons, however, seem to fluctuate according to grade level and subject 
area. For example, Title I and r non^Title' I students in fifst and second ^' 
grades receive approximately th^ same amount of, reading instruction. Beginning * 
in the third grade and continuing through the sixth grade, Title I stuients 
have considerably more hours of reading instruction than do non-Title I students. 
On the other hand, compensatory education students refeive much^ore Instruction 
in mathematics in all of the first six grades. Overall, tegular students 
receive about 4.8 hours of math instruction per week while compensatory 
students receive 5.8 hours per week or* about 20 percent more. 7 

. Content and Method of Instruction 

i ( 1 . 

* According to te^er survey data, Titte I students generally rfceive - 
/different and more varied content in- their special instruction than they 
do in their regular classroom instruction. Especially in reading, Title I 
s^idehts are exposed to more basic or remedial content of instruction than 
are regular students.. Although there are considerable differences across 
grades and programs, Title I. students in grades 1-6, for example, more frequently 
practice writing letters or groups of letters, learn sight words, and read 
orally than do regular students. Th<Sse differences in content and teaching 
• methods become more^ pronounced in later grades. - 



t * 



K Also, Title I teachers and aide's more often attempt to individualize 
t\te type and content of instruction for their students than, do regular .teachers, - 

* 9 

C • ■ > 26 
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And, Title- I teachers pore frequently design their curriculum on the basis of 
objective needs assessment data such as. test scores rather than a standard, 
..approved, curriculum . 4 . ... 



Instructional approaches, of course, vary -widely in both regular and 

f 

Title I classrooms. Nonetheless, in general, Title I students receive more 

instruction from teachers and aides 'who use a wider variety of instructional 

materials including -individual viewing equipment, study carrels, learning 

8 

centers, and special reading machines. 
Location of Instruction 

■* 

Most student* receive their compensatory instruction outside the 
. . 9 S 

regular classroom.; Thus, there is apparently a wide-spread but erroneous 
belief that the Title I law or regulations require pull-out programs - removing 

f 

students from their regular classrooms for a part of the school day to obtain 
additional remedial instruction. , 1 

. However, Title I services can and- are given in regular classrooms, in small 



groups within a classroom,, and in learning centers within the regular bias's, as* 
well as in summer school, after school and in weekend programs. For example: 

W ' • !' - 

In the Personalized Instruction Program in Westminster, Colorado 
specialists work with regular classroom teachers and aides il the 
. classroom to create instructional activities individually tailored 
to each child/s learning style and interests. These individualized 
activities are especially designed to reinforce the classroom 1 teacher'- 
language arts curriculum. . j • 

The Reading English Rotation Project in Thomson, Georgia relies 
on team teaching and a rotating classroom approach. Students are 
, divided into small, flexible groups;which move among the various 
' learning stations within the classroom. ' - * 

Teachers with Title I students in Warren, Michigan work with reading . 

' specialists and the principal within the classroom to develop a 
step-by-step program ,for selected students. The program, A Chance 
for Every Child, provides the student* instruction a t his/her 
individual level with high interest materials. The teacher 

. retains primary responsibility for putting the plan into action 
using materials developed by the specialists. 10 
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Based on research which found that? both approaches can be equally effective 
Congress, in reauthorizinjpTitle I in 1978, "emphasize" (d] chat Title I should 
not be considered .Co encourage or'require any particular instructional strategy" 
and directed the Department of Education to "develop regulations which inform 
program administrators how to design 'in-class' as well as 'pull-out* programs 
for Title I." 11 «••/■' 

II. Title I , State Agency Set-Aside Programs 

In- addition to,f<ffiding the supplemental services for low-achieving 
students in local school districts, almost 12 percent of the Title I funds 
are spent on three%tiier programs -.operated, by state educational agencies. 

Title I Programs for Migratory Children 

• * 

In school year 1980, the federal government made grants totaling 
$209.6 million^ Co state education departments to meet tlje special educational 
needs of children whose parents 'are migratory agricultural workers or migratory 
fishermen. With thesfc funds and federal technical assistance, e*clT participating 
state department (I 5 ) es^afclistje^or improves projects which, serve migrant 
children, either directly" or through local school districts, and (2) coordinates 
its programs with those in other states and arranges for the computerized 
transferral of school records for migratory .students. 

By 1980 the Title I Migrant Program offered educational and related 
services tp over 520,000 migrant students in about 16,000 schools in 47 states 
and Puerto qico. ifcjB largest of these grants went tb Texas ($63 million), 
California {$54 million), Florida C$17 million), and Washington ($£ million). 1 ^. 
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Migr#it projects differ from state to state and district to district, 
just, as' the school district, programs for. educationally disadvantaged children 
do.' However/ most include remedial reading and writing in English and the 



13 

students v home language ♦ 

/ 



I 

A major^suctess^ of this program has been the development of a nationwide 
computerized communication system which permits rapid transmission of student 
background and achievement data. This Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
(MSRTS) allows schools receiving migrant children to more quickly and accurately 
find or establish proper educational programs' for these students. A Coordinated 
Skills Information System (SIS) is -now being added to MSRTS. Information 
about the reading and mdth skills which students liave mastered are available r 
to help teachers design appropriate educational programs. 

Very few children of migrant workers graduate from high school/ It 
is estimated that even in the early 1970 's, 9 out of every 10 migrant children 
did ncft attend high school and only 3 out of 10 of those who did, graduated- 14 
The MSRTS as welt as o the other special services of the Migrant* program are 
designed to overcome obstacles 'contributing to this low high school completion 
rate. In Addition, the Washington-Texas Secondary Credit Exchange project, 
funded by the Migrant- program, is a successful pilot program which permits 
the transfer of credit for courses taken in one state to meefe>the graduation 
requirements in another state. 

\ Since so^ety ha£ long overlooked tfhe special t needs of migratory workers 
and their families, drawing migrant children into the school system is itself 
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a goal of the program. In 1978, the Department of Education began a major 
"child find" campaign to identify all eligible migrant children. The initial 
success of these efforts is suggested by the growth of this program from 
121 projects, in 1967 serving about 43,000 students to 3',000 project sites 
in 1979 serving approximately 522,000 students. The migrant child search, 
however, is far from complete; it was estimated in 1978 that approximately 
500,000 children remained unserved.*^ 

Title I Programs for Handicapped Children 

% In 1980 approximately 225,500 handicapped children in 3,900 state 

schools and 3,100 local educational agencies received services funded by 

this Title I program. The primary emphasis of this program is to provide 

# 

special services to (1) handicapped students in full-time residential * 
institutions supported with state funds, (2) handicapped students who are 
enrolled^ in a regular school but require additional assistance from itinerant 
specialists, and. (3) handicapped children confined to their ^ome because 
of the severity of their handicap. ' - ' , • 

Because these funds are used in a number of ways to supplement other 
state and federal resources for the handicapped, it is difficult to isolate 
and generalize about the services handicapped students receive under this 
one program. However, Title ^1 .generally funds (in whole or in part): speech, 
audiology, and psychological services; physical and occupational therapy; 
and counseling and medical services for diagnostic or evaluation purposes.. 
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Title I Programs fqr Neglected or Delinqmfofc Children ? 
The addition of this program to Title I in 1966 (P.L. 89-750) 
represented » the first federal effort to improve educational experiences^of 
children in institution^ for neglected or delinquent youth or iri adult 
correctional facilities. In 1980, funding for the Title I Neglected and 
Delinquent Program w^s $33.1 million* : ™ 



Services funded^fcy this program vary considerably frpm site to site 
depending ort how a facility jjrganizes its regular educational programs. 

. ' ^ 7"> ■ • 

Most minimum security facilities, where students can move from class to class, 
provide services in the same way regular schools do — in pull-out or in-class 
programs emphasizing basic reading and math skills. Other facilities 

hold Title I classes in one or two rooms with tight security* As Figure IV 

> » \ "... • 

illustrates, approximately 80 percent of all Title 1 funds for neglected J 

s or delinquent children are s^ent *on classroom personnel, primarily teachers 

and aides. Another \\ percent cover expenditures for dther support staff 

* \ 

such as teacher resource specialists, community /school liaisons, and evaluation 

* * * * 

and other technical assistance staff, while local administrative costs account 

- * 

for approximately 3 percent of the total allotment. m ** 
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Figure IV: What Title I Funds for Neglected 
iand Delinquent Children Buy 




Le H teacher resource specialist*, communhv/»choot tiaUon«. ^ 
evaluation specialist*. 

SOURCE: System Development Corporation. "National Evaluation 
of Title 1 Progress for Nejeleetetl or Delinquent Youth in 
State Institution*," Interim Keport for Contract 300-76*0093 
with U.S. Office of EclucatlonlSanttt Monica. Calif.. 1977). 
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WHO PARTICIPATES IN TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICT PROGRAMS? 

Title^ is truly national in •scppe-r^Over 87 percent of. the' approximately 
16,000 locai school districts, nationwide*, participate in the program. More 
than 4.9 million public school children and 185,140 non-public school -children, 
orKapproximately 5.2 million^, received title I services in'local school districts 
during school year 1979-80. 1 About 73 percent (or 3.8 million) of thes 
children attended grades 1-6, representing almost 16 percent of tbe/publi 

/ ^ J 

and non-public school enrollment in these grades. 

School districts employed an equivalent of 241,827 full-time teachers, . 
aides, administrators, and other professional and support staff in Title I 
school district projects in fiscal year 1979. 2 The nation's six largest school 
districts use Title I dollars to fund about 5 percent of their teaching staff 
and over 40 percent of their educational aides. Almost 700,000 parents of 

Title I students serve on advisory councils and participate in other program 

... 3 •• ' ' 

activities. This section describes some of^the characteristics of these 

participants in Title I school district projects. 

L. Title I Students ' . 

There are not enough Title I' funds to serve all the chiiaren performing" 
below grade level in the country's schools. Thus, Congress decided to concentrate 
these limited resources on- educationally. deprived children attending the 
poorest schools. In general, only those schools in which the concentration * 
of po6r children is as large as tlie district's average are eligible for Title I 
projects. Usually, the poorest schoois.„must be served first. ' However to 
give districts flexibility to meet local circumstances, the l^aw allows the 

• > 33 . 
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use of other criteria for selecting schools under certain circumstances. 



For example, a school district m^y choose to maintain a Title I project 
for two years after a school loses its eligibility according to strict 
poverty rankings. The law also permits the use of a variety of poverty standards 
to rank sfchools, including Census data, free lunch or breakfast counts,' AFDC 
records, school surveys, or, housing and employment statistics. 

Once a school district selects its target schools, a pool of eligible 
children "having the greatest need" for remedial help are identified at each 
target school.. In general, the students performing most poorly in school / 
must be served first. Schools determine poor ^performance on the basis of 
standardized achievement, scores, teacher judgments, or some combination of 
methods. In o*der to strengthen the program's continuity, the law allows ' ~\ 

school districts /to continue services to children no longer in "greatest 
need, but who are>6till educationally deprived. Title I gives school districts 
flexibility in other respects; it permits the districts to keep children 
in the program who- are transferred to an ineligible school or to skip the * -J 
lowest- achieving students if they are receiving similar services from other 
state and local programs. , * 

The^tnost recent and cbmprehensive study of who participates in Title I ' f 

school district programs reports that"[i]t is clear in terms of percentages, 

** * 

tha't poor children and educationally needy, children are the principal recipients * 
of Title I." However, largely because of limited funding and flexible scftool/ ■ 
student selection procedures, almost half of -the low achieving students in 
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grades 1-6 — or almost 3 million students, — do not receive any compensatory 
education services. In junior and senior high schools even fewer* educationally 
deprived students receive the services of Title I. The National Iijstitute 
of ^ducatiori'ssCompensatory Education Study reported ijn 1977 that in Title I s 
.districts with both elementary^ and secondary schools, only 1 percent of the 



secondary school students received Title I-funded services.* 
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Table II: Percentage of Children Who Receive Title I and 
^ Other Compensatory Edpcation services by Family 
' Income and Student Achievement Levels (Grades 2-(?) 



Poor/Low 
Achiever 



Title I, a 
School District 
Programs 

Otter 

Compensatory ' 
Services 

Ko 

Compensatory 
Education 

TOTAL 



40Z 



14 



Non-Poor 
Low 

Achiever 



26 



Poor* . . 

Regular* 

Achiever 



22 



Non-Poor/ 

Regular 

Achiever 



16 




7Q 



100 



83 



\ 1002 



^other federal, 
Does not total to 



^receive compensatory services from 
ocal sources, 
to rounding error. * 



SOURCE: Adapted from The Sustaining Effects Study: An Interim 
Report, 1980, p. 66: Table 111-14. *~Z, ~ 



An inspection of Table II shows that 40 percent of the children Ji\o 
are both poor and low achievers and 26 percent of the noit-poor low achievers 
receive Title I services. Another 30 percent c\f these students are enrolled 
itt compensatory programs funded frSfe other federal, state, and local sources. 
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A large percentage of low achie^rs, both poor and non-poor receive no compen- 

satory services. The^data also indicate that some regular achievers are • 

receiving Title I services, but this'may be due to differences in how 'the 

study defined "regular- achievers" and hqp districts -actually identify parti- 

cipating students. The flexibility of-H^ie law's .school/student; selection 

requirements may also account for the presence of some of-t^e "regular, achievers 

However, it also appears that some school districts are actually serving some 

p.' * * . 

ineligible students. Nonetheless, the percentages reported in this tabl^ 

show that low achievers v "are the primary recipients of Title I services and 

that Title I xs much more targeted on these children than other compensatory 

education programs. { 



Figure V: A Comparison of the Racial/Ethnic* Composition of 
Compensatory Education ^Programs in Title I Districts 
to JMstrict Averages 



Percent Enrollment in 
Compensatory Education 
Programs 



Percent of Total 
Enrollment in 
Title I Districts 



♦Other 



Spanish 
Surnamed 



*(>lhei\ t.e*, Ainerk-un Indian*. A»iun. I'ufifir IkIuii<1«t. 

SOUKCE: Ariupteri from figure* in MK. toitM>en»utor\ Education 

SerMfen. 1977. p. 14: Tuble 2 ''Kiirtul/KtlitiiV Composition 
of Title I District*." 




The most" recent datS) availably comparing the racial/ethnic background 
oi compensatory educati&n students, primarily Title I students, with the 
average racial composition of Title I school districts are presented in 
Figure V,. c These figures show that the concentration of minority students 
in c(5mpensatory programs in Title" 4 ! districts is substantially higher than 
that in the districts as a whole: 34 percent of the compensatory education 

r • 

^students are black, compared with 19 percent of the total enrollment; 10 
percent are Spanish surnamed, compared with 5 percent of total enrollment; 
^nd 54 percent are white, compared with 75 perpent of total enrollment. 

Table III reports the<inost recent available data (FY 1979) on the age, 
sex, and language* background of Title I participants in grades 1-6. ^ 



^able III:,. Characteristics of Title I Participants: Age, 

Sex, language Background Percentages .(Grades 1-6 only)^ 



Age 

•5 -"6 years 
' 7 
8 
9 
10 

12 



Sex 



Fecal 
Male 



tan^ia^e Background 

English" spoken at hotae 
Spanish spoksnA.aC hoot 
Other language spoken at home 



centage 



. 12 
17 
18 
17 
17 
14 
4 

100 Z 



44 
56 

MJO Z 



84 
12 
4 

*tt>0 Z 



.Source: ED, Annual Evaluation Report on Education Prograas, 1980 , 

p. i*. / , 
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Title I in Non-Public Schools ''- 

1 • • K 

In fiscal year 1980 an estimated 191,000 private school students participated 
in Title I school district programs* This represents about 4 percent of the over 
5 million students enrolled in private schools.^ Although ndn-public schools' 
cannot receive Title I funds - directly, eligible students attending non-public 
schools and^living in Title I_project areas must receive services comparable 
to those eligible public school students receive. The most frequently used Methods 
for serving these^ students include mobile educational units and equipment, dMal 
enrollment, and the use of employees paid by public schools with Title I funds 
who work in non-public schools attended by eligible students. 

r 

„In states where local districts substantially fail to provide Title I 

r 

services to eligible non-public school children or when st^te Statute prevents 

« 

school districts from providing such services, the U.S. Secretary of Education 

* 

may invoke what is called the by-pass provision. That is, the Department 
of Education may contract with an independent agency to serve eligible students 
in non-public schools and may pay for these .services with part of tfie state 
anji school districts' Title I allotment. 

* . jo 

Until recently, basic descriptive data on the participation rates of 
and services to eligible non-public school students have been liuited/ For 
example, prior to 1978, Title I school district grantees were noi; required 
*to report separately: (1) benefits provided to \pn-pu5t iL au d *ffu T)Tic school 
students, or (2) the effectiveness of Title I for Drrtrh types of students. 
Without such data- it is impossible to determine if non-public school children 
are receiving equitable services. 0 
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Urban/Rural participation in Title I School District Programs 
Rural areas rank highest in terms af- the number of Title I students 
segved. Figure VI illustrates that there are approximately 1,78 million 
Title I students attending rural schools ♦ Cities under 500,000 rank second 

with approximately 1.55 million Title I students . The smallest number of 

'* 

Title I students are enrolled in 'suburban schools* . « 

. * < 



9 V 



Figure VI: Percentage and Estimated Number Qf 




* • 

Almost 13 percent (or 650,994) of students in. Title I school 
district-programs are concentrated in 6 of the country's largest districts 
listed in Table Vi? ^9 



< • 



Table. IV: .Title -I. Participation in the Nation's' Six 

^Largest School Districts (1980-81 School Year) 





ENROLL! 


WENT 


NO. OF 


SCHOOLS 


TEACHERS (FTE) 


AIDES (FTE) 

1/ 


Pi t"v 

vi ty 


uistric t 


♦ Title I 


r-? — 

District 


Title I 


District 


Title I 




Ti r l a T 

iicie 1 


New York ^City 


• 

945,116 


202,057 


939 


563 

• 


co one 


o mc 
J , 105 

* 


1 1 , 244 


3,945 , 


Lbs Angeles 


538,596 


221,936 


666 

» 


227 


20 ,552 

• 

OA CAO 

, 502 


1,075 




1,250 


• 

Chicago 
Philadelphia 


4S8,497 

i 

» / 


•• 64,147 


62<? 


300 


1 1 CI 

1,1-57 




1,265 


e 

228,971 


92,867 


512 


224 


12,331 . 

y 

* >' 


5*9 


2,532 


1,258 


Detroit 


216,373 

* 


• 

41,534 


366 


209 


8,300 a 


441 


2,005* 


1,583 


Dade County 


232,951 


. 28,453 • 


342 < 


103 . 


11,602 


1-99 

! 


1,279 


167 . 


> 

TOTALS 


2,620,504 ' 


650, 994 b< 


3,451 

* 


L,626 


130,652 


6,546 




9,468 



. a Estimates 



Only three'of the districts were able to. report public, and non-public school Title I students separately. 




o 



SOURCE: telephone interviews with school district" personnel, April 1981. 
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Urban/Rural participation in Title, I School District Programs 
Rural areas rank highest in terms of the number of Title I students 
served. Figure VI illustrate^ that there are approximately 1.78' million 
Title I students attending rural schools* Cities under 500,000 rank second 
with approximately 1*55 million Title I students. Thfe smallest number of 
Title I students are enrolled in suburban schools. */ 



Figure VIr Percentage and Estimated Number of 
i Students Receiving Title I School District 

Services by Urbanichy, FY 1979 s 



STUDENTS 
IN MILLIONS 




5*7% t| Cities 

I 50,000-200,000 



^5.5%. 

i # Suburbs t 



,IKj'( 



Almost 13 percent (or 650,994) of students in Title* | school , 
* **«• * * ' * ■ / 

district. programs are concentrated in 6 of the country's largest districts 

listed in Table IV. 42 ' 



Table IV: Title I Participation in the 'Nation's Six 

• • Largest School Districts (1980-81 School Year) 





ENROLL! 


WENT 


NO. OF 


SCHOOLS 


TEACHERS (FTE) 


•AIDES (FTE) 

9 


City 


Dis trie t 


11 lie i. 


District 


Title 1 


District 


Titlp I 

A i U A C 1 


, jjis uric c 


Title I 


Mau Vr»*-V Pit-'™ 

new xorK uicy 


qa «; 1 1 a 




ft 1 ft 

939 


563 


CO O A C 


1 ft C 

3,105 


11,244 


3,945 ^ 


V 

Los Angeles 


e*o cr\c 
J JO , J70 


221,936 


666 


227 


20,552 


1,075 




. 1,250 


Chicago 


A C O / ft "? 

458,497 


64,14? 


626 


300 




1 , 157 


- 


1,265 


Philadelphia 


- V 

228,971 


92,867 


512 


224 


12,331 


569 


2,532 


1,258 


Detroit s 


^16,373 


' 41,534 


366 v 


* 

209 


8,300 a 


» 441 


r 

2,005* 


1,583-' 


Dade County 
(Miami) 


232,951 


28,453 * 


342 


• 

.103 

0 


11,602 

• 


199 


1,279 


4^67 


TOTALS 


2,620,504 


650yW4 b< 


3,451 , 


l,62fr J 


130,652 


6,546 




9,46a 



Estimates 



Only three of the districts were able to report public anif non-public school Title I students separately. 

In these three school districts, Title I public school student's represent 26' percent of the total public 

school enrollments in 'their district. On the other hand, Title I strudents (both public and private) in 

the Six largest school districts represent 24 percent of the total public school enrollment in their districts. 

SOURCE: Telephone interviews with school district' personnel , April, 1981. 
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II. Title; I School District Staff 



During the 1975-76 school year, approximately 111,000 full-time 

i , . # 

equivalent teachers provided compensatory education instruction in Title I 
districts. Largely because of higher educational costs, the number of full- 
time equivalent teachers paid with Title I fynds dropped by. more than 13,00^ 
or 12.8 percent from 1975 to 1979." ' 

In 1979, Tittle I paid the salaries of. more educational aides than teachers 
of the' staff^members assigned, to Title I programs, 97,772 were, teachers and 
104,286 were educational aides. 10 The data reported by the 6 largest school 
districts reflect a similar pattern in school year/1990-81._These districts 
hired the equivalent of approximately 6,546 teachers and 9,468 instructional 
aides with Title I funds. The 4 districts reporting comparative staffing 
figures for Table IV, pay 'for over 40 pSrcefat of their instructional aides 
with* Title I funds. 

- • ■ * . 

Educational aides generally provide extxja. attention to students either 
individually or in small groups. Teachftrs report ttiat these aides provide 
individual instruction to students in 75 percent *bf the^ compensatory math 
classes; in 58 percent of the compensatory languagfe ,arts classes; and in 
42 percent -of the compensatory reading classes* Students who obtain their 
compensatory reading instruction .from an aide receive on average one hour 
more of reading instruction a week than do students taught by reading 
specialists. f * ^ 
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Title I teachers are usually, highly qualified* Sixty-seven percent have 

graduate training beyond a bachelors degree, and 62 percen,t specialize in one 
12 

area. "As Table V illustrates, Title I teachers tend^ to have more specialized 
inservice training and more courses itj instructional techniques than do regular 
teachers in Title I schgpls. Both groups have similar amounts of college 
training, but Title 1 teachers tend to have less teaching experience than - 
regular teachers. 



Table V: Comparing Title I and Non-Title I Teachers: 
Average Training and Experience* 





. TITLE I 


• ■< 

NON-TITLE I 


Reading 


Ma (hematics 


Reading 


Mathematics 

i 


< 

. , Hours of Inservice 
Training 

■ v 


14.3 


8.2 


10.9 

» 


^6.9 


Number of College 
Courses in Specialty 
f Area 


1.9 

S— 


.9 


1.2 


#* 4 " • 
.6 


Highest Degree 
Level 


B.A. plus 

Graduate 

Hours 


B.A. plus 

Graduate 

Hours 


B.A.° plus 

Graduate 

Hours 


B.A. plus 

Graduate 

Hours 


Number of Years^ 
Teacher Training 




9.3 


4 

11.9 


11.9 



*In Title I Schools 

<. SOURCE: Adapted from The Sustaining Effects Study: An Interim Report, 
1980. v p- 96: Table IV-2 "Average Experience and Training of * 
* Teachers" 
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Figure VII displays the most recent available data an the ethnic 
distribution of compensatory education teachers. Although this distribution 
ir. not representative of the ethnicfdistribution of compensatory education 
student, it does approximate that of the total enrollment of Title I ^ 



districts 
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Figure VII: Racial/Ethnic Distribution of 

Compensatory Education Teachers 
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HI. Parent Involvement in Title I School District Programs ' 

« Title I has led. the way in recognizing the value of involving parents 
in the decision-making and the instructional aspects of their children's 
education. ; £ach sthool district receiving Title I fupds^must establish a 



district advisory council and an advisory council atj each Title I school. 

In districts with small Title I projects 6nlf a district advisory council 

. . 14 ■ 

is required. . A majority of the members on these councils must be parents 
of Title I chTldren. Their functions are to advise the school, officials 
on how to plan, carry out, and evaluate Title I projects. 

.Between the school years 1977-78 and 1979-80, the number of ^parents 
-on Title I parent advisory -councils increased by 28 percent from 207,345 
to 265,755..^he number of Title I parents who participated in tother Title" I 
activities such as'horo tutoring, working as in-class aides, and designing 
and evaluating program plans increased even more dra^a%'cally by 66 percent - 
from 258,763' to 431,166 from 197? to 1980: 15 



Congress has^Tong realized chat active Title I parents are ohe of the 
crucial factors for improving* the effectiveness 'of Title I programs, Thus, 
parents of Title I children are as integral a part of the program as teachers 
aides, administrators, and. students, : 



TITLE I, TODAY AND BEYQND: IMPORTANT POLICY QUESTIONS 



The major purpose of this report is Co address three Questions about 
Title I today. -This* section, on the ..other hand, identifies what the Council 
sees as important policy questions which need to be considered in order to 
continue improving services fdr educationally disadyantagedj children in the 
1980s and beyond. r< \ 

1. TtVe federal government, especially over* the last- 15 years, has 
assumed an active role in targeting supplemental services "to traditionally 
underserved students, including poor children, ethnic minorities, migrants, 
Indians, students with limited English proficiency, handicapped children, 
and certain neglected or delinquent children. As, Title I and other federal 
education programs have developed, the federal government has relied 4 
increasingly on extensive and intricate , regulations to ensure that these 
students receive equitable services. On the other hand, local school officials, 
faced with a growing number of ever more complex regulations, have Voiced 
strident opposition to what they perceive as federal intrusion in education. 
One of the key policy questions facing educational policymakers in the 1980 's 
is: How can the federal government best accomplish its equity goals without f 
creating undue burdens on local school districts? 

2. Federal education programs ,have evolved in a patchwork fashion 
in response to particular demands rather than as a result of an overall plan* 
Until recently each program had its owil set of rul'es, regulations, and -guide- 
lines. Each program asaumed £lvat the studentship served were distinct from 
children receiving otheV forms of categorical Jresistance. * In reality, many 
children are eligible for more than one ^categorical program. Serious consideration 
must be given, to such qukstiqns as :> How can schools be§t serve students who 

are eligible f or "mose th&a'o«^categ£r^cal, program? How can parents, best 
advise school of ficials^ in sthSSis and. teciitiol distr4g: ts^hat-receive funds 
from several federal and s.tate tfrbgrams?* Haw oan wider use of the school-wide 
^project concept in^the 1978 .revision of Title,C,be fpstgfe^? ' 

3. Relatedly, the federal, and in most instances,, state administration' 
of Title I is separate from the administration ff othfer federally- funded 
programs for handicapped children, for bilingual' education/ .arid for: other 
ciyil rights programs and mandates. However, at the XoclaV level these programs 
are highly inferdejjj^ndent. Title^.I policy, the before /"must -be* decided in 
light of its relation to other federal 'and state cateeo^cal programs. Policy 
questions in need of further research are-* What~i£ the cutnal^tiye^ impact 

of the confluence of state and federal categorical programs .on school principals 
a # nd school district administrators? And, to what de«ee^4q schdojf of ficials use 
Title I tuFids to accomplish other*program requirements or ciyil rights mandates? 
' * * • / * / 

4. Title I serves ver,y few secondary schools, aspecially^high schools. 
This is at least partially due to limited Title I funding^ There is, however, 
little systematic information on such questions as: What are barriers to ^ , 
Title I programs in secondary schools? How tan these Carriers be reduced 

or eliminated? Are there some particularly effective approaches* to compensatory 
instruction at the secondary level? \ 



. GLOSSARY 

v. ~ „ , - » 

COMMONLY USED ABBREVIATIONS * ^ 

- . v 



AFDC • . ,Aid Co 'Families with Dependent Children 

ED 



United States Department of Education ^ 

ESEA Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

ESL ^ English' as a Second Language 

FTE Full Time Equivalent 

. FY ' * Fiscal Year. ^ 

JDRP \ Joint Dissemination and Review Panel I / 

LEA I\ocal 'Education Agency 

MSRTS Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

NIE National Institute of Education 259 

N h D <^ Neglected or IJelinqu^nt * 

OCE Office of Compensatory kduc^tion • - 

- PAC Parent Advisory Council 

SEA State Education Agency 4 * * 

V , 
TACs * Technical Assistance Centers 

• .TIERS . Title I Evaluation and Reporting System 

/ ' 1 

A SUMMARY OF TITLE I PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS • 

Title I is, a categorical program which provides monies to. school districts 
to meet the special educational needs of *edu<fationally disadvantaged children 
V • in poor schools. It *is not intended to provide general funding to local, 

school districts. Because Title I has never been fully funded^ school "districts 
generally "must select the poorest schools in the districts dte Title I schools 
* and cKoose students farthest behind their "peers in these /schools as s Title I 

students. To make- sure that Title I ilTriot used as genetal aid and ^o" help 
ensure that school districts design qtoality projects, the program includes 
a number of program requirements. Each of these requirements are based on m 
the 3>rogtam's "Declaration of Policy. " .(See back cover). The requirements 
are summarized below. • 

, Funds. Allocation -Requirements u , , 

An interrelated set of , requirements concerned with (l) the selection 
* of schools and students who receive Title I funds or (2) with the \ise of 

Title *I funds so that they provide special services for educationally deprived 
children* ' „ * 1 

Comparability generally requires that the level of local services in every 
Title I school be roughly egual to the average level in non-Title I schoolsi 
These requirements are designed to ensure thfb£ Federal assistance is not uied to 
support a level of^services already available in non-Title I schools in the 
district. It is generally measured in terms of two ratios: pupil to staff • 
and expenditures per pupil for instructional salaries. 

ERIC . ' , 3D 
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j? Eligibility .criteria set standards for which school districts are eligible 
to receive Title I assistance, define eligible schools as those having high 
concentrations of children from low-income Families, and identify the class of 
potential recipients as children who are educationally deprived. 

Equitably provided regulations require that Title* I children in Title I 
schools receive their fair share of specif ic services in comparison to children 
in non-Title I schools. These regulations are particularly useful when districts 
are, introducing a new, locally' provided service to some but not all children. 
If a district implements^ limited new program to teach English as ^ second 
language, the equitably provided rule stipulates that Title I children be . - 
involved in~ the new program~in relation to their proportion of the total number 
of children in the district. „ ' . 

Excess cost requirement clarifies the supplanting provisions by stipulating 
that Title I funds can pay only for the excess costs of Title I programs and 
projects. If, for example, a district is spending $1,000 per pupil, and^the 
local Title I program is designed to provide- the same program at a more intensive 
level, Title I may r pay only^for the costs of the program that are in excess of 
$1,000 per pupil. Therefore, th e su pplement-not-supplant and excess cost 
provisions are closely related. The supplanting provisions prevent local school 
districts from penalizing childreri "in Title I program^ when allocating state and 
local funds. The excess cost provision requires that Title I funds pay only the 
costs of services beyond normal instructional expenditures. 

General aid provisions give broad direction to school! districts requiring 
them -fo serve only "educationally degriv^d" children with mtle I funds and 
not the student body at large." 



Maintenance of effort provisions require that a district's funding from 
ftate and local sources does not ^decrease. Without such provisions, states or 
districts could substitute Title^I dollars for local and state funds. Thus, 
the requirement is designed to ensure that Title I grantees do not shift ongoing 
financial responsibility for basic education programs to the federal government. 

% Supplement-Not-Supplant requirements ar6 intended to ensure that Title I 
\funds are added to, and notusedto replace, state and local funds. Children 
in Title I programs must receive the level of sfate and l^Salv^unds they .would 
have received if Title I did not exist. 



. Targeting standards determine which of the eligible areas and children will 
in fact be served. £ 

i 

Program Development ^Requirements' 

Program developmenfi requirements establish the procedures that school 
districts must follow in 'designing ancl implementing Title I programs. These six 
major requirements are meant to ensure that the services provided are related 
l to the needs of the children to be served and that they are carefully planned, 
implemented, and evaluated. 
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The coinplaint resolution requirements are intended to provide parents 
and other interested ^Individuals procedural safeguards for resolving their ' ^ 
complaints about Title'I projects. The 1978 law stipulates that school districts, 
state departments, and the Department of Education develop procedures for 
investigating an^r^soi^ing complaints* 

Jk * 

The concentration requirement is intended to ensure thar Title I funds 
provide services of sufficient size, scope, and' quality to give reasonable promise 
of success- requirement takes on added importance since Title I topically 

is not fully funded. • 

The coordination requirement is intended to prevent Title I from duplicating 
benefits provided to the target population by ensurihg that title I services are 
planned in conjunction with other) federal and tftate agency progr'ams. 

The needs assessment requirement is the 'first step in the program develop- 
ment process and involves identifying educationally disadvantaged children and 
specifying their needs. This requirement is intended to ensure that all 
educationally disadvantaged children residing in low-income areas are identified. 

\ f 1 r 5 

\^ The parent involvement requirement prescribes the nature and 'extent of 
par^tal involvement in the development and operation of Title I programs. 

The program design regulation requires a formal plan establishing objectives 
for the Title I program and the specification of activities and services to 
.accomplish the desired ends, based on the results of the needs assessment. 

— * . 

The program evaluation requirement provides that the effects of the Title I 
program be assessed. The results of these assessments should be used by school , 
districts in the design of future Title I programs and must be reported to the 
state education agencies. 



OTHER FREQUENTLY USED TERMS - * - — - 

Under the by-pass provision r the U.S. Secretary of Education withholds funds 
front any applicant, usually public school, and arranges to provide Title I 
services directly to private school students. 

Categorical grants are to be used for specially defined activities, certain 
categories of recipients, or legislatively established purposes. 

Compensatory education -^eclucational or support services intended to upgrade 
or compensate for skill deficiencies of children doing poorly in schools. 
%> 

Educationally-deprived children - children whose educational attainment 
is below the level that is appropriate* for children of their age. 

Pull-out program^ - programs in which students rec^ve their compensatory 
instruction outside the regular classroom^ j \ 
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APPENDIX A: A COMPARISON OF TITLE I EXPENDITURES 
AND ENROLLMENTS BY STATE 
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APPENDIX B: ,1 SAMPLER OF "EXEMPLARY" 
TITLE I-FUNDED PROJECTS 



Educational Programs That Work, (Fall, 1^80), prepared for ED's National Diffusion • 
Network, lists and describes 140 "exemplary" projects. Fifty-three of these were 
developed with Title I funds- .Among other requirements to attain "exemplary" status, 4 
each project must demonstrate to ED's Joint Dissemination" and Review Panel (JDRP) 
its effectiveness witl\ objective evidence: Space only permits a brief descriptidn 
of a handful of these projects*.*' Copies of^this catalog'.can be purchased for 
$5.50 (prepaid) from: Order Department Far West Laboratory for; Educational Research 
and Development, 1855 Folsom Street, 'San Francisco, CA 94103. 

IR IT: Intensive Reading Instructional Teams ~ Hartford, Cbnnecticut 

j.- . * . 

<» t *» 

The IRIT program in Hartford, Connecticut is a highly-focused- laboratory project' 
for third and fourth grade* students with reding problems. The program peaces emphasis 
on three *areas: encoding/decoding, individualized reading, and vocabulairy/coraprehension. 
Students receive 3 hours of intensive instruction in these skill^s ih the morning ^ 
and return tp the 'clasgroom teacher in the afternoon for instruction in other basic 
subjects. Test results indicate that students enrolled in the program show a seven- 
nont;h gain for every ten weeks of the 'program, , ^ 

QfcASSROOM INTERVENTION: Individualized Basic Skill Reading Program - Seattle, Washington 

This program- 'demonstrates that even~in the inner city, Title I programs can achieve 
outstanding* results* CI as srpom Intervention uses af system of continuous feedback 
and reinforcement, multiple basal materials, and, through the effective, use of teachers 
and |ides, provides individualized* attention to s£udents\ It also offers a resource 
room for severely disadvantaged 'readers . ,£e,cause of these built-in success factors, 
students have more thansdoubled their average reading gains, 4 

Hawaii Basic Skills Remediation Project - Hiloy Hawaii . 

Parenta.1 involvement is key to ~the success of the Hawaii Basic Skills Remediation 
Project and- has resulted in behavioral >as well *as academic improvement of students • 
in grades 3 'through 8^ Along with* aiding teachers in 'the selection of students * 
for the program, parents work with their children in the evening, offer encouragement * 
for good work, and'sign all homewprk assignments. Within the classroom, students, 
Jfcreceive small prizes as incentives' for good' work *and : attendance . 'The program has 
almost/ doubled students' reading skills and math achievement scores. . 

_ ,Pre-Algebra Development Centers - Chicago, Illinois 

This eight-week susraer mathematics ^program for pre-high school students concentrates 

on five areas: ratiois^and proportions, ^actiotfs, decimals, percents, and metric 
f m 
education. It employs mathematic laboratory and regular classroom instruction, * 

* individualized diagnosis and remediation, coupled with readirig in mathematics. 

Longitudinal .evidence shows that 95* percent of the participants pass^algebr* with 

a high degree of success and 85 percent take additional math courses beyond algebra. 

_____ 56 

> - 47 * 
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Introduction - > • 
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1x1 the Sustai ning Effects Study: An Interim Report «(Santa Monica, 
California: System Development* Corporation,' 1980) , p. 10 and pp. 85-87. 

Are Title I, -LEA Programs. Effective ? 

1. See for example, Gene Glass, Education of * the Disadvantaged: An 
Evaluation Repo rt for Title I , Elementary and Secondary -Education Act 
for Fiscal YeSr 1969 : ' D. Hawkridge. et. *K T "A Rt-„dy.^ g~w^ d 
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(Palo Alto, Calif.: American Institutes for Research, 1968), prepared 
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Development (Washington, d.C, 1^77), p. 19. ; c r 

3. " "A Title I Researcher Talks About Re-examining Federal jEducation Programs 

Education Times , December 9, 1980, p. 2. 



4.. See p. 13-6 of Seventh Education for ccmpl*ete listing of Title I- 
funded exemplary projects. > 

5: - Patterns in ESEA Title I Reading>Achieveaent Report (Menlo Park, 1 ' 
Calif., 1976), Report No. EPRC 4537-12, p. iii. 
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Programs" (Washington, D.C, February 1980) , p: 27. 
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21 ' ITatT B ^°' #"-BgB2a *2:> Students! 1 ndc and Educational 

Status and Selec t ion for Compensatory Mn M M M (jj^ M g l1f r 

St*™' s?*- p r?r d fo ^^^-*n 8 > ^SiSi^ 

evaluation, U.S. Office of Education, pp.^ iv-v; see fn. 7. 
What Do Title I Dollars Buy ? 

Section 101 of P.L. 89-10 as amended, by P.L. 95-561 1978 20 USC 77m 



l. 



2. 



c«„.-„.. , - . iuuuo are trans re r red t 

(P L 95-561 T l ntBV U Payi T tS C ° l0Cal educ ^ional agencies 

.v<.._L. ^35-561 , 'Section 111(d), 1978) - 1 

In 1980, although the' legislation set a ceiling of .5 percent for 
activuie". ' PerC6nt ^ aCCUally al ^ d *>* ^ese 



3 - NIE Compe nsatory Education'»Servi t -gs T p. 20. " 

4 ' ™! C i er ' ^'k S * UrC6S reveal ' ver y similar patterns in the instructional 
areas served by compensatory education programs, including Title if 
N E |o^a t ory Education Servi ces, 197*, pp. 19-22; Ming-Mei Wang, 
• M*^' » T ^ aCUre and Rec iP"nts of Compensatory- 

PP t57°?89 ( ^r M0 ^ Ca ' 'k 1 "" SySCem Devel 9P-ent Corporation, 1978), 
serves in'd^ SO> k^" ° f SCudfenCs - receiving instructional 
thl^ ^ / , ! n , C ' SUbjeCC areaS Sh ° uld be> interpreted mindful 

^nstrucMon J reCelyi " g com P^satory education services often receive 
xT C 311 ° ne SUbjeCC area; for ^stance, readin* and 

percent ofall c ^ 'T^* ^ ^ aPP-^atelyV 

percent of all compensatory education students, including those in 

te ll P"S ram j r "eive such services in more .than one Jubject area. 
(Compensato ry Education Services , p. 21. ■) 

f^Ii" ^I ing /^v° W In ^-. Area s and/or' Institutional (Local) 
u^blLt1 e tabL d . DeliliqUeat - C ^ d "-" ^S,Department of^caL, ' 



5. 



10. 



11. 



6. 'See, NIE Compen satory Education Services , 1977, pp. vi-vii, and 22-30 

Calif.. System Development Corporation, 1*80), pp . i_ 2 and. 81-119. 
7 * ^ Sustalnl »fi Ejects Study: An Interim Rep ort, pp . 8l and 87 . 92> 
• 8 " ^-^^"g Effects Study: Aajnteri^^ pp . 108 -118., 
9 ,- Compensat ory Education Services , pp. 30-34. 
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Fall^l980) ^ pp ? ' 9^5 ^""and f^9^^ ^~ * — ^ 

^ Congress 2nd Session, Bou se_Rep or t Ho.. 13 37 ( Report of the " 

g^"tTg Lal ^^ 

^te^rfn? o!lL 5 th » Con « rMS » 2nd Session, Senate Report No~8^ Cn 
^Report of the Committee on Human Resnm-r^ ™ PJ ...."^_, ■ 59 
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12. As of 1980, there were no Title I-flmded migrant programs in Hawaii, 
* ew H^hxre, Rhode Island, or the territories.' "Annual Evaluation 
• ^P 0 " on Education Programs: Title I, ESEA, Migrant Education Program," 
U.S. Department of Education Report. to Congress, November 1980. 

13 ' } 980 Annual Re P °r^ U-S. Department of Education , "(Washington, D.C.: . • 
U.S. Government Printing of f ice) , p. 23. 

14. "Title I Migrant Education Program," Education Briefing Paper ' 
(Washington, D,C.t U.S. Office 'of Education, August 1978),. p. 1. 

15. "Title I Migrant Education Program," p. 2. > 
W ho Participates in Title I, LEA Programs ? 

' ' ^ 52 C SS t £S t S EduCat f°|! Statistics, The Condi tions of Education: 

i9J0^o|tio£ (Washington,, B.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 198Q)* 
• ' ' ££" I 6 ] ; "- S * De P artmen t of Education, "Ft 79 Number of Children^ • 

Who Participated in Title I Programs by Grades," unpublished table. 1 

2. U.S. Department of Education, "FY 79 Number (FTE) of Staff Members ' 

EST? t^a 1 ^ 16 1 Programs for ^ich Salary Payments are Made From 
. . . Title I LEA Programs for Children in Low-Income Areas 'and/or Children 
* in Local Institutions," unpublished table. 

. 3 - "^Department of Education, "FY 70 Number of Parents (of Title I . 

Participants) Who Participated in District and School Advisory Committees 
/ , and ln Title 1 Program Activities/' unpublished table. , 

4 - Sustaining Effects Study: An Interim Report . 1980, p. 1. ' ' " £ 

m 5 * ?o77° nal Institute ° f Education, Compensatory Education Services , ' ' 
1977, pp. v-vi. ~ ; ; ' 

f * 
6 ; tL" P ° rte ^ by the Sustaining Eff ects Studv: An Interim Report . . , . 
1980, pp 7-8, using the Orshansky index of poverty prescribed by 
Title I law. The Congressional Research Service reports that estimates 
of the number of children who apparently rieed compensatory instruction 
but who do not receive it range from one-third to 50 percent in 
« Compensatory. Education: Title I of the Elementary and Secondary • 

Education Act," Archived TJrief #1377107 (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
. . .Research Services, July 1980), p. 4. congressional 

7. In preparing this fectbook, a member .of the NACEDC staff interviewed 
Smwt^ T Z S f T in thS ° ffice of Non-Public Education 
^r^'/in He felt that the 4 P ercent Participation figure 

• was probably more accurate than the previously-released figure of 
5 percent (See NACEDC, 19BO, p. 10), but indicated that "sSid" 
SSfSS Sfif !'! SCh °. 01 P art± cipation in federally funded education 
s££T5 Zt ^ aVallable unt11 1982, when NCES Fast Response 

Survey data are expected to be reported. He reported, further, that 

Sder £ P r S6ntly detaile c. participation data for states operating 
O S^t JZL PrOVlsi ° n ' but that ^ere is little reasoS to believe 

ER^ . ;Partic^ — school student • 
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Percentages were derived from figures in ^he Sustaining Effects 
K^^^dy: An Interim Report , 1280, Table # 111-4 /'Percentage of Students 

RecelViagVarious CE Services by Family Economic Statu^ and Urbanism," 
1980, p. 527-actual numbers were then derived *f or each category of 
4 » Turbanicity using^F5f^79 student participation data reported by U.S. 

• Department; of Educations-See fn. % 1. ' / 

9. - T^e data reported in thi^£able wer^cqllected from. telephone interviews, 
I t with school officials ^including federal>rQgram and/or -Title I 

coordinators , business managers, or public relations staff) in April 1981. 

10. See fn. 2. 



11. ; Compensatory .Education Services , 1977, p. 25. . ' 

12. Compensatory Education Services , 1977, p. vii. 

13. v Compensatory 'Education Services , 1977, p. 27. 

14. The present interim filial regulations' for Title I (1/19/81) do not 
require school advisory cpuncils.if no mote than one full-time equivalent 
staff member is paid with Title I funds and if no more than 40 students 

- * receive Title I services (Section 201.155(c)). 

*. *V % * * 

15* U.S. Department of Education, unpublished tables: "1977 Parents 

Who Participate in District and School Advisory* Committees and Program 
Activities [for Title I, ESEA]" and "FY 79 Number of .Parents - (of 
* Title I Participants) Who Barticipated in District and School Advisory 

... Committees and it^ Title I Program- Activities." 



Cldssary , 



1. For a more complete description* of and ratUqnale for Title I f s 
' program requirements, se§: "The Title I- Legal Framework" ?in Who 
Benefits 'from Federal Education Dollars? , edited by James Vanecko \ 
" and Nancy Ames (Cambridge, Mass.: ABT Books?, 1980), pp. 27-49; 
NIE, Administration of Compensatory Education (Washington, D.C., 
J977)% pp. 7-22.^ Most definitions used in this Glossary adapted from 
NIE study. • . - „ 
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TITLE I— FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO MEET SPECIAL 
» EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 

"declakattox of pozjcr 

"Sec 101. In recognition of the special educational needs of chil- 
dren of low-income families and the impact that concentrations of 
kftr-income families have on the ability of load educational agencies 
to support adequate educational programs, the Congress hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United States to provide financial 
assistance (as set forth in the following parts of this title) to local 
c educational agencies serving areas, with concentrations of children 
from low-income families to expand and improve their educational 
programs by various means (including preschool programs) which 
contribute particularly to meeting the special educational needs- of 
educationally deprived children. Further, in recognition of the special 
educational needs of children of certain migrant parents, of Indian * 
children and of handicapped, neglected, and delinquent children, the 
Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of the United States to 
provide financial assistance (as set forth in the following parts of 
this title) to help meet the special educational needs of such children. 

TITLE I— AMENDMENT TO TITLE I OF THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT. OF 1965 

SFECtAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS FOR 
edccatioxallt DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

Sec. 101. (a) Title I of the Act entitledr^An Act to strengthen and 
improve educational quality and ^educational opportunities* in tha 
Nation's elementary and secondary schools", approved April 11, 1965L 
as amended (Pubhc Law 89-10, also known as the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965), is amended to read as follows: 

XATIOXAL ADVISORY C0CXCIL 

Sec. 196. (a) Council Established.— There shall be a National 
Advisory Council on tKe Education of Disadvantaged Children 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as the 'National Council') con- 
sisting of fifteen members appointed by the President, without regard 
to the provisions of titl^ 5, United States Code, governing appoint- 
ment in the competitive service, for terms of three years, except that 
(1) in the -case of initial members, five shall be appointed for terms 
v of one year each and five shall be, appointed for terms of two years 
each, and (2) appointments to fill vacancies shall be only lor such 
terms as remain unexpired. The National Council shiall meet at the 
call of the Chairman. 

"(b) Ftpfcrioxs.— The National Council shall review and evaluate 
the 'administration and operation of this title, including its effective- 
ness in improvijy* the educational attainment of educationally 
deprived children, including the effectiveness of programs to meet their 
occupational and career needs, and make recommendations for the 
improvement of this title and its administration and operations. These 
recommendations shall take into consideration experience gained 
under this and othe? Federal educational programs foe disadvantaged 
children and, to the extent appropriate, experience gained under other 
public and private^ucational programs tor disadvantaged children. 

(c) Epoirrs.— The National Council shall make such reports of 
its activities, findings, and recommendations (including recommenda- 
tions for changes in the provisions of this title) as it may deem, appro- 
priate and shall make an annual report to the President .and the , 
Congress not later than March 31 of each calendar yean Such Annual 
report shall include a report specifically on which of th? various 
compensatory education programs funded in whole or in part under 
the provisions of this title; and of other nublic and private cduca- 
tional programs ^ or educationally deprived children, hold the highest 
pron^ imisingUis educational attainment of these educationallv 
deprived children. The president is requested to transmit to the Con- 
gress such comments and recommendations as lie may have with respect* 
tesuch report Subject to section 448(b) of the General Educational 
Provisions Act, the National Council sha!I continue to exist until • 
October 1, 1984. 
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